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Morton  Greendorfer 

Question — Do  you  consider  it  ethical  for  Op- 
tometrists to  participate  in  group  plan  examina- 
tions? 

Arthur  Giroux — Junior — Yes,  on  the  provision 
that  the  Optometrist  will  only  give  a  reduced  fee 
to  the  employees  of  the  industry  to  which  he  is 
connected.  By  a  connection,  I  mean  that  the  Op- 
tometrist has  done  a  visual  survey  at  the  industry 
or  if  he  is  employed  at  the  industry  to  take  care  of 
any  visual  problems. 

ViTO  Gesualdi — Senior — No,  it  is  unethical  for 
Optometrists  to  participate  in  a  group  plan  ex- 
amination, as  the  Optometrist  would  become  more 
commercial.  An  Optometrist,  when  examining  a 
large  group  for  a  reduced  rate,  will  tend  towards 
giving  a  too  rapid  examination,  which  may  even- 
tually harm  the  patient's  vi:ual  welfare. 

Elmer  Pelletier — Junior — This  practice  is  not 
ethical  as  the  Optometrist  is  going  out  and  selling 
his  services,  and  therefore  he  would  be  making 
Optometry  a  "wholesale"  business.  In  cases  of 
under  privileged  persons,  it  is  entirely  ethical  for 
the  Optometrist  to  reduce  his  fee,  as  this  act  would 
be  a  service  to  humanity. 


BLOOD  NEEDED! 

by  Raymond  Alie 

All  basketball  prospects  are  asked  to  watch  the 
college  bulletin  boards  for  information  concerning 
scrimmages.  It  is  coach  Dr.  Kuhn's  policy  to  hold 
a  few  scrimmage  sessions  before  the  league  com- 
petition begins,  at  which  time  returning  players  are 
conditioned,  new  candidates  are  given  a  try-out, 
and  the  team  is  molded.  These  are  his  only  prac- 
tice sessions,  approximately  15  games  will  be  played 
and  for  the  four  weeks  prior  to  semester  exams  no. 
games  are  scheduled. 

Due  to  the  hmited  enrollment  all  classes,  (N.  B. 
Freshman)  are  eligible  for  varsity  competition, 
with  the  freshman  supplying  the  needed  plasma; 
since  fourth  year  students  are  10  years  older  than 
they  were  4  years  ago. 

New  students  are  advised  that  M.C.O.  competes 
in  the  gxeater  Boston  "small"  college  league  and 
this  year  we  are  DEFENDING  CHAMPIONS. 


ALWAYS  SPECIFY, AO 


e's  an  AO  Rx 

LabdTatory  near  you. 
Call  them  today! 
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A  Summary  of 

VISUAL  DEVELOPMENT  FROM  INFANCY 

INTO  THE  SCHOOL  YEARS 

by 

Richard  J.  Apell,  O.D. 

Head,  Visual  Department, 

Gesell  Institute  of  Child  Development 


The  infant's  vision  is  near  vision.  In  the  early 
weeks  of  life  his  space  world  is  close  to  his  face. 
During  the  first  year  of  life  he  begins  to  project  to 
distances  of  feet  and  yards.  Some  of  this  patterned 
development  of  seeing  depends  upon  such  be- 
haviours as  mouthing,  creeping,  walking,  reaching 
and  hearing. 

For  example,  the  infant  can  see  a  small  sugar 
pellet  at  16  weeks,  but  it  is  not  until  he  reaches  32 
weeks  that  he  is  ready  to  pluck  it  with  his  fingers. 
This  reaching  out  into  space  helps  define  this  third 
dimension — it  gives  a  new  kind  of  projective 
quality  to  his  infantile  vision. 

The  retinoscope  has  been  the  most  valuable  tool 
in  measuring  and  studying  the  development  of  in- 
fant vision.  It  has  long  been  thought  that  the 
new-born  infant  with  highly  hyperopic  eyes  was 
saddled  with  the  immediate  problem  of  overcom- 
ing his  hyperopia  to  see  nearby  objects.  From  the 
developmental  studies  the  opposite  is  true.  The 
healthy  infant  is  faced  with  the  task  of  getting  out 
into  space  in  a  meaningful,  patterned  manner. 
From  studies  on  defective  infants  at  one  year  of 
age  we  have  seen  this  inability  to  project  out  into 
space.  These  defective  children,  like  normal  2-3 
month  old  infants,  have  been  found  to  operate  in 
a  space  world  extending  out  a  little  beyond  a  foot. 
Developmental  examinations  showed  their  be- 
havior to  be  at  the  12  week  level,  or  younger.  A 
better  understanding  of  infant  visual  development 
will  be  helpful  in  differentiating  normal  develop- 
ment from  abnormal. 

The  visual  studies  in  infancy  are  in  general  agree- 
ment with  Ling's  study  on  development  of  fixation. 
Ling  had  found  that  fixation  developed  from  4" 
and  gradually  extended  out  into  space.  Vision  de- 
velops at  very  near  distances.  This  is  conclusively 
confirmed  by  the  fact  that  1 1  developmiental  tests 
are  made  within  this  near  range  of  vision. 

Studies  with  the  Stereofly  test  have  demon- 
strated that  stereopsis  may  be  present  with  babies 
as  young  as  26  weeks.  Since  this  test  requires  a 
prehensitory  repose,  it  is  still  not  known  how  early 
depth  perception  begins. 

Further  studies  with  infant  vision  are  urgently 
needed  to  establish  norms  for  visual  behaviour  from 
four  weeks  to  one  year  of  age. 


In  the  normal  course  of  events  the  first  visual 
examination  should  be  made  at  three  or  four  years 
of  age.  This  assumes  that  there  has  been  no 
obvious  need  for  it  until  this  time,  as  in  the  case  of 
strabismus. 

The  3-year-old  is  in  good  balance  with  himself 
and  his  environment.  This  is  a  pleasant  age  for  a 
visual  examination.  He  is  far  more  adjustable  than 
he  was  six  months  ago.  Those  children  who  have 
been  slow  in  language  development  are  ready  to 
respond  verbally  to  the  visual  tests.  The  3-year- 
old  shows  sustaining  qualities  that  will  permit  a 
simple  evaluation  of  visual  acuity. 

The  visual  findings  for  the  normal  three  year  old 
are  as  follows:  he  shows  between  —.50  and  +.50 
far,  as  measured  with  the  retinoscope.  He  adapts 
readily  to  the  measuring  lenses  that  are  held  be- 
fore his  eyes.  Astigmatic  differences  are  not  nor- 
mally present.  The  near  measuie  is  around  +.75 
with  both  eyes  very  much  alike.  His  dominance  is 
not  clearly  defined;  he  brings  a  tube  to  the  bridge 
of  his  nose  before  he  shows  a  preference  for  either 
eye.  He  responds  to  an  acuity  measure  which  uses 
familiar  symbols  such  as  chairs,  stars  and  balls. 
20/40  acuity  O.U.  is  about  the  best  he  can  do.  He 
makes  a  positive  and  definite  response  to  the  po- 
laroid fly  and  may  refer  to  it  as  a  "bee".  He  shows 
increased  interest  in  picture  books.  As  he  searches 
for  the  pictures,  finds  and  names  them,  against 
motion  is  seen  with  the  retinoscope  which  it  is  held 
at  the  plane  of  the  book. 

The  purpose  of  the  first  visual  examination  is  to 
determine  whether  there  are  any  functional  or  con- 
genital deviations  from  normal  visual  development. 
These  children  with  strabismus  frequently  demon- 
strate poor  motor  coordination.  A  jumping  board 
is  often  useful  in  teaching  such  a  child  better 
balance.  Swinging  on  a  cross  bar  is  another  ex- 
ercise that  requires  bilateral  body  responses  and 
encourages  the  child  to  use  both  eyes  together. 
Block  building  and  bead  stringing  all  help  to  in- 
crease coordination.  Some  children  as  young  as 
three  may  be  ready  for  strabismic  training  in  the 
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office  provided  it  is  handled  as  a  play  period.  (Too 
much  demand  must  not  be  placed  on  the  child). 
Those  children  who  show  more  minus  than  normal 
in  the  far  retinoscopy  may  be  aided  by  a  well 
rounded  nursery  school  experience.  Other  chil- 
dren with  a  high  degree  of  myopia  (more  than  3 
diopters)  require  special  training  in  the  use  of 
lenses.  If  lenses  are  used  with  these  myopes,  im- 
pro\'ed  behaviour  will  determine  whether  the  child 
should  continue  to  wear  them.  Again  too  much 
stress  cannot  be  placed  on  the  importance  of  nurs- 
ery school  experiences  with  such  children. 


Of  all  the  early  school  ages  the  7-year-old  offers 
the'  greatest  challenge  to  those  optometrists  in- 
terested in  the  field  of  preventive  optometry.  Seven 
is  the  age  of  withdrawal  when  the  child  pulls  him- 
self in.  Thoughts  not  deeds,  are  the  key  to  this 
age.  He  shows  an  increased  demand  for  perfec- 
tion. He  likes  to  get  100  in  his  school  work — any- 
thing less  than  that  is  failure  to  the  normal  seven 
year  old.  Too  often  Seven  pushes  himself  beyond 
his  point  of  fatique  in  his  desire  to  finish  what  he 
started.  Children  who  have  a  predilection  for 
myopia  often  choose  this  age  for  developing  near- 
sightedness. Other  Sevens  will  fatique  when  the 
demands  of  school  overwhelm  them.  Not  every 
child  can  develop  myopia — each  has  his  own  way 
of  adapting.  If  ever  there  was  a  need  for  the 
generalized  use  of  +  .50  sphere  if  is  at  this  age.  We 
know  that  by  eight  years  the  child  has  enough  re- 
bound from  stress — producing  problems  to  be  less 
dependent  on  glasses. 

Retarded  reading  has  been  a  real  concern  of 
educators  and  optometrists.  Too  many  of  us  do 
not  recognize  this  as  a  symptom  of  a  more  general- 
ized problem.  Immature  development,  more  than 
any  other  single  factor,  is  the  problem  with  these 
children.  That  is  to  say  a  child  may  have  good 
intelligence,  even  superior  intelligence,  yet  the 
manner  in  which  he  responds  to  the  demands  of 
school  and  home  is  like  that  of  a  much  younger 
child.  He  may  only  come  into  a  real  beginning  of 
reading  as  late  as  nine.  Others  come  in  at  11  and 
12!  When  the  child's  level  of  behavior  (not  his 
age  or  intelligence)  is  the  chief  consideration  of 
grade  placement,  the  problem  of  retarded  readers 
will  diminish  considerably.  Not  all  of  these  chil- 
dren are  capable  of  adjusting  to  the  demands  of 


public  school.  Many  require  schools  for  excep- 
tional children  or  private  tutoring.  Visual  training 
plays  an  important  part  with  many  of  these  chil- 
dren when  it  is  found  that  there  are  immature  pat- 
terns of  visual  skills.  Those  children  who  are 
aware  of  their  visual  difficulties  show  the  greatest 
improvement  in  visual  training. 

As  we  come  to  a  deeper  understanding  of  growth 
and  maturity  factors  in  the  visual  development  of 
children,  we  will  be  able  to  predict  with  more  ac- 
curacy the  degree  of  success  in  visual  training  and 
lens  application. 


GREETINGS   TO   NEW    STUDENTS 

It  is  a  real  pleasure  for  me  to  extend  greetings 
to  you,  the  new  students  of  the  Massachusetts 
College  of  Optometry,  in  behalf  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  the  Faculty,  and  the  Administrative 
Officers. 

When  you  were  admitted  to  this  fine  and  time- 
honored  institution,  a  great  responsibility  was  as- 
sumed by  the  teaching  and  administrative  person- 
nel. We  assumed  the  responsibility  of  providing 
you  with  a  professional  education  so  that  you  will 
in  due  time  take  your  respected  position  in  the  pro- 
fession of  optometry. 

While  we  have  assumed  this  responsibility,  the 
student  shares  it  with  us  by  co-operating  with  his 
teachers  and  fellow  students.  We  know  that  the 
best  achievement  can  be  attained  when  all  ele- 
ments of  the  College  are  working  together:  admin- 
istration, faculty,  and  students.  Those  who  want 
to  learn  will  find  ample  opportunities. 

Beyond  academic  matters,  the  College  has  a 
definite  sense  of  interest  in  the  welfare  of  each 
student.  To  this  end,  a  Student  Guidance  program 
was  organized,  in  1950,  to  provide  students  with 
the  opportunity  to  confer  with  members  of  this 
committee  on  personal  matters.  Students  should 
feel  free  to  use  this  service. 

The  College  pledges  its  whole-hearted  support 
and  co-operation.  And  with  our  pledge  goes  our 
very  best  wishes  to  you  for  a  most  successful  and 
happy  stay  at  the  Massachusetts  College  of 
Optometry. 

Dean  Ralph  H.  Green. 
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DOWN  THE  DRAIN 
(Editorial  Reprinted  from  The  Optometric  Weekly) 


A  few  weeks  ago,  one  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
newspapers  sent  a  reporter  over  to  a  local  hotel  to 
interview  a  speaker,  who  the  editor  had  heard,  was 
giving  15  hours  of  lectures  to  a  group  of  optome- 
trists from  the  southeastern  states.  The  reporter 
thought  it  a  rather  drab  assignment  but  went  duti- 
fully about  it;  and  thereon  hangs  more  than  a  tale. 

The  speaker  was  optometry's  incomparable  Dr. 
Louis  Jaques  and  instead  of  an  interview  the  re- 
porter got  a  lecture  and  a  new  viewpoint  of  his 
own. 

After  meeting  Dr.  Jaques,  the  reporter  informed 
him  that  he  wanted  to  interview  him  for  his  paper. 
Before  he  could  ask  the  first  question,  the  re- 
porter was  startled  to  hear:  "I'm  sorry,  son,  but  I 
don't  want  to  talk  with  you  until  you  take  those 
glasses  off!" 

Surprised,  the  reporter  could  only  stammer:  — 
"W-W-What?'' 

"On  second  thought,"  said  Dr.  Jaques,  "I  don't 
know  whether  I  should  talk  to  you  at  all.  Anyone 
who  deliberately  tires  to  ruin  the  only  pair  of  eyes 
you'll  ever  have,  probably  will  ruin  any  story  I  can 
give  you." 

Completely  confounded,  the  reporter  asked, 
"What  are  you  talking  about?" 

"You  bought  those  cheap  glasses  in  a  dime 
store,"  Dr.  Jaques  charged,  "because  you  don't  care 
enough  about  your  eyes  to  get  proper  attention — 
and,  son,  the  way  your  right  eye  pulls  in  and  the 
way  your  head  tilts,  you  need  professional  atten- 
tion. Tell  me,  why  did  you  go  to  a  store  for  those 
cheap  glasses  when  you  knew  your  eyes  were  giving 
you  trouble?" 

"I  only  need  them  for  reading,"  said  the  reporter 
meekly. 

"And  you  need  your  eyes  for  seeing  the  rest  of 
your  life,"  replied  the  optometrist.  "For  all  you 
know  about  it,  those  glasses  are  probbaly  the  worst 
thing  you  could  do  for  your  sight.  There  are  thou- 
sands of  people  walking  Ground  Louisville  who  are 
a  lot  smarter  than  you  and  with  jobs  half  as  im- 
portant as  yours;  but  they  aren't  so  brave  as  you. 
They  don't  want  to  gamble  on  their  eyesight  by 
putting  on  glasses  that  haven't  been  prescribed  for 
them." 

Before  he  was  though.  Dr.  Jaques  had  convinced 
the  reporter  about  the  evils  of  self-prescription  and 


ready-made  spectacles,  and  the  newsman's  whole 
viewpoint  on  professional  care  was  established. 

This  story  is  related  not  to  illustrate  Dr.  Jaques' 
colorful  nature — we  certainly  can  not  do  him 
justice — but  the  point  is  made  that  the  sale  of 
ready-made  spectacles  in  44  states  is  jeopardizing 
the  vision  of  millions  who  require  professional 
visual  care  more  than  is  realized  by  the  public. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  attempt  to  repeal  the  New 
York  State  ban  on  sales  of  ready-made  glasses  was 
narrowly  defeated  by  professional  groups  and  the 
BVI.  One  of  the  major  points  in  favor  of  the 
"glazed  goods"  manufacturers  was  the  fact  that  44 
states  do  not  have  a  law  against  selling  such  glasses 
with  reading  adds;  and  if  that  many  states  do  not 
feel  prescription  glasses  are  necessary  for  the  public 
health,  why  should  New  York  so  demand?  It 
sounds  logical  to  a  legislator. 

The  ready-made  spectacle  business  adds  up  to 
$30,000,000  per  year.  The  manufacturers  figure 
to  gain  $10,000,000  more  if  the  New  York  law  can 
be  repealed.  That  makes  the  whole  business  some-' 
thing  worth  battling  for,  and  battle  they  will  every 
year.  It  is  needless  to  point  out  that  the  $30,000,- 
000  is  money  which  the  professional  legitimate  in- 
dustry men  are  not  getting,  but  it  is  even  more  im- 
portant to  point  out  that  it  is  money  which  the 
public  is  paying  without  realizing  what  damage  it 
is  buying  for  its  vision.  The  BVI  survey  showed 
that  only  3.8  per  cent  in  recent  examination  finds 
of  93,302  people  over  45  years  of  age  can  have 
vision  corrected  with  simple  reading  glasses.  That 
means  that  more  than  96  per  cent  needed  pains- 
taking, individual  eyesight  correction  to  overcome 
complex  visual  errors  and  give  them  safe,  efficient 
vision. 

Oddly  enough,  only  4  states  have  banned  "glazed 
goods."  Evidently  the  remaining  44  states  have 
not  attempted  to  introduce  a  bill  to  follow  suit  be- 
cause every  argument  is  in  favor  of  such  a  bill  and 
could  win  legislative  support  without  much  effort. 
The  New  York  law  is  recommended  by  the  BVI  as 
a  model  or  guide  for  state  professional  groups  to 
follow. 

Until  every  state  has  such  a  law,  the  public  will 
continue  to  pour  $30  million  down  the  drain  on  the 
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VISUAL   PROGRESS 

by  Paul  Shannon 


It  has  been  the  wish  of  the  editor  to  discuss 
each  month,  some  of  the  increments  which  are 
constantly  being  added  to  the  science  of  Optome- 
try. These  discussions  should  benefit  us  all;  and, 
gi\-e  us  a  superficial  insight  into  the  progress  being 
made  in  our  impending  profession. 

A  topic  appeared  in  the  June  issue  of  The 
Optical  Journal  and  Review  of  Optometry  which 
seemed  quite  interesting.  Its  theme  centered  about 
the  problem  of  rehabilitating  the  partially  blind. 

Marked  enthusiasm  in  this  subject  began  last 
December  when  Dr.  William  Feinbloom  of  New 
York  City  introduced  his  new  "Clear  Image"  and 
subnormal  vision  aids  before  the  Maine  Optome- 
tric  Association  in  Bangor.  Before  the  advent  of 
these  new  aids,  nothing  could  be  done  effectively 
concerning  the  aid  of  the  visually  handicapped 
people.  The  ophthalmologists  as  well  as  the  op- 
tometrists had  a  "laissez  faire"  policy  in  regard  to 
this  problem.  The  reason  for  their  attitude  was 
probably  based  on  the  premise  that  such  cases 
were  almost  hopeless;  and  it  would  only  be  time- 
consuming  to  consolidate  their  efforts  to  a  task 
that  could  not  be  done  with  too  much  success. 
Even  when  renewed  interest  in  this  field  appeared, 
the  aforementioned  policy  still  prevailed.  The  only 
inquiries  into  the  new  progress  would  be  made 
only  if  the  patient  brought  it  to  the  attention  of 
the  practitioner. 

Dr.  Feinbloom  presented  demonstrations  of  his 
Clear  Image  vision  devices  in  Bangor,  Brooklyn, 
Newark,  Boston  and  Pittsburgh.  These  demon- 
strations received  a  great  deal  of  attention.  They 
were  heralded  by  newspapers,  radio  and  television. 
The  unfortunate  part  of  the  affair  was  that  the 
"Clear  Image"  lens  was  proselytized  from  an  aid 
to  a  "cure  all"  in  some  instances.  However,  most 
reports  painted  the  true  picture.  Dr.  Feinbloom 
maintained  that  people  with  as  little  as  2%  vision 
could  be  helped.  (Vision  iri  these  cases  being 
20/1000.)  Many  patients  with  such  low  vision 
have  since  been  enabled  to  read  newspaper  print. 
As  of  now,  there  are  only  a  few  qualified  men  in 
this  new  field. 

The  term  "Clear  Image"  lens  refers  to  two 
very  different  types  of  elements : 

A.  An    improvement    over    the    Galilean    tele- 
scopic spectacle. 

B.  The  microscopic  spectacle. 


The  Telescopic  Spectacle 


The  telescopic  element  consists  of  a  series  of 
three  lenses.  There  is  a  double  objective  and  a 
single  eyepiece  separated  by  an  air  space  of  a 
given  distance.  The  objective  is  composed  of  a 
concave  flint  lens  cemented  to  a  convex  crown 
glass.  The  eyepiece  is  a  concave  flint  lens.  The 
magnification  of  this  system  is  2.2x. 

The  "Clear  Image"  telescope  difTers  from  previ- 
ously used  devices  of  the  same  magnification  in  the 
following  ways: 

1.  20%  increase  in  the  field  of  vision 

2.  Flatter  field 

3.  Better  resolution 

4.  A  shorter  distance  between  the  objective  and 

eyepiece 

5.  Cosmetically  ...  a  much  lighter  and  neater 

appearing  mount  due  to  the  use  of  a  new 
form  of  plexiglass  instead  of  metal 

This  type  of  subnormal  vision  aid  may  be  used 
for  viewing  television,  motion  pictures,  school 
blackboards.  It  is  not  generally  worn  for  walking 
or  driving.  It  could  be  adapted  for  reading  by 
attaching  a  cap  which  is  available  in  various  ad- 
ditions from  3D  to  lOD.  When  there  is  sufficient 
vision  in  each  eye,  the  element  without  the  reading 
add  is  generally  prescribed  binocularly.  If  there 
is  insufficient  or  no  vision  in  the  weaker  eye,  or 
when  some  fusional  difficulty  is  present,  a  dummy 
telescope  is  used  on  the  poorer  eye. 

The  near  vision  addition  may  be  applied  to  one 
eye  only  unless  the  telescopes  are  turned  in  the 
proper  angle  of  convergence.  The  telescopes  are 
generally  worn  in  a  round  eye,  flesh  or  crystal 
colored  zylonite  frame,  preferably  with  an  inset 
bridge  or  adjustable  pads. 

The  Microscopic  Spectacle 

This  form  of  subnormal  vision  aid  is  used  for 
near  only.  It  is  much  more  revolutionary  and 
gives  much  more  drastic  magnifications  and  results. 
It  consists  of  two  or  three  convex  lenses  seaparated 
by  a  fixed  air  space.  Each  of  the  inside  surfaces 
is  aspherical,  giving  a  larger  field  and  excellent 
resolution.  Its  range  of  magnification  goes  from 
2x  -  20x,  but  it  is  seldom  prescribed  in  more  than 
12x.  It  is  assembled  in  a  lucite  mount.  It  may  be 
worn  on  a  round  eye  zylonite  frame.  Its  working 
distance  varies  inversely  with  the  magnification. 
With  the  magnification  up  to  4x,  the  patient  holds 
Please  turn  to  page  sixteen 
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OPTOMETRIC  EVENTS 
Thorn.  A.  Couch 


O.  E.  P.  CONGRESSES 

Five  educational  congresses  are  scheduled  this 
fall  by  the  Optometric  Extension  Program.  In- 
cluded in  the  five  is  the  Northeast  Congress  which 
will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Kenmore  in  Boston. 
Featured  among  the  noted  speakers  are  Dr.  George 
Crow  of  Los  Angeles,  Dr.  Marguerite  Thoma  Eberl 
of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  Doctor  SkefBngton.  Dr. 
David  G.  MacFarlane  will  act  as  general  chair- 
man. 

OPTOMETRIC  3-D  FILM 

The  Vision  Conservation  Institute  has  available 
for  optometric  organizations  a  full-color,  three- 
dimensional  film  entitled  "2  Eyes  and  3-D."  The 
film  explains  the  problems  and  benefits  experienced 
by  the  public  in  watching  three-dimensional 
movies 

NATIONAL  CONCLAVE 

Omega  Epsilon  Phi,  national  optometric  fra- 
ternity, held  its  first  national  conclave  September 
13  at  the  Waldorf  Astoria  in  N.  Y.  C.  Among 
the  noted  guests  and  speakers  were  Dr.  Morton  L. 
Abram,  President  of  Chicago  College  of  Optome- 
try, and  Louis  F.  Raymond,  O.D. 

A  new  method  of  refraction  was  discussed  with 
each  chapter  assigned  to  do  further  research  on  it. 

The  delegates  of  Massachusetts  College  of  Op- 
tometry Zeta  Chapter  were  Arthur  Giroux,  Water- 
ville.  Me.,  and  yours  truly,  Torrington,  Conn. 
OPTOMETRY  IN  AFRICA 

Southern  Rhodesia  has  now  put  into  effect  a  law 
requiring    only   qualified    optometrists   to  be    per- 
mitted  to   register.     Optometry   is   now  registered 
under  a  newly-established  Medical  Council. 
KENTUCKY  ACTS 

The  Kentucky  Optometric  Association  has  in 
the  legislation  a  bill  providing  penalties  for  unde- 
sirable practices  in  optometry.  The  bill  will  deal 
with  advertising,  rebates,  failure  to  give  complete 
examinations,  and  other  practices. 

STANDING  COMMITTEES 

The  Association  of  Schools  and  Colleges  of  Op- 
tometry announced  its  appointments  to  its  standing 
committees  for  the  year  1953-54. 

On  the  Committee  on  Membership  and  Accredi- 
tation is  Leslie  G.  Wright,  Jr.,  of  Massachusetts 
College  of  Optometry. 

CIVIL  DEFENSE  IN  K.  C. 

The  Optometric  Society  of  Greater  Kansas  City 
has  a  program  to  supply  emergency  refractive  care 


and  glasses  to  disaster  victims  in  the  event  of  an 
air  raid  in  the  area. 

SIGHTLESS  CINEMA 

The  blind  can  now  enjoy  the  "movies".  The 
sound  tracts  of  several  films  have  been  recorded 
with  additional  dialogue  explaining  the  non-vocal 
parts.  The  sound  tracts  have  been  obtained  by  the 
National  Foundation  To  Entertain  the  Blind,  Inc. 
NO  END 

The  Tennessee  State  Board  of  Optometry  has 
recently  won  a  suit  against  the  King  Optical 
Company.  It  was  charged  that  the  company  had 
been  practicing  optometry  illegally. 

With  that  victory  completed,  a  new  test  has 
arisen.  Three  Nashville  optometrists  are  charging 
that  prohibition  of  window  displays  in  optome- 
trist's office  is  discriminatory. 

FISH  LENS  PROTEIN 

Last  year,  during  the  month  of  September,  it 
was  reported  that  patients  were  receiving  beneficial 
effects  from  the  non-surgical  treatment  of  cataract 
with  injections  of  fish  lens  protein. 

Since  then  the  National  Research  Council  Com- 
mittee on  Ophthalmology  has  investigated  the 
claims  and  have  found  nothing  in  the  theoretical 
background  or  in  the  experimental  and  clinical  re- 
sults of  this  therapy  to  recommend  it.  The  Com- 
mittee did  find  evidence  that  the  treatment  might 
seriously  interfere  with  the  subsequent  surgical  re- 
moval of  the  cataracts  that  it  failed  to  cure. 
LAURELS  TO  KOZOL 

Dr.  Frank  Kozol,  O.D.,  Instructor  in  Mechani- 
cal Optics  at  Massachusetts  College  of  Optometry, 
has  recently  had  pubHshed  his  papers  on  "The 
Adjustment  of  Rimless  Mountings". 

Our  heartiest  congratulations,  Dr.  Kozol. 
TEACHERS'  GUIDE 

The  A.O.A.  Committee  on  Visual  Problems  in 
School  has  compiled  a  list  of  symptoms  to  aid 
teachers  in  detecting  those  children  who  should  be 
referred  for  complete  visual  analysis  The  leaflet 
is  entitled  "Teachers'  Guide  to  Vision  Problems". 
I.  E.  S. 

During  the  National  Technical  Conference  of 
the  Illuminating  Engineering  Society,  several 
papers  of  interest  to  optometry  were  presented. 
The  papers  presented  were  "The  Brightness  Con- 
cept and  the  Visual  Mechanism",  "The  Orien- 
tation Reflex",  and  "Comparative  Analy.5is  of 
Comfort  and  Glare". 
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3-D  MOVIES  SEEN  AS  KEY 
TO  BETTER  VISION 


Atlantic  City,  May  29 — '"The  general  well- 
being  of  hundreds  of  thousands  over  the  nation  will 
be  improved  as  a  result  of  watching  3-D  movies," 
declared  Dr.  T.  R.  Murroughs,  associate  professor 
of  psychology,  Northern  Illinois  College  of  Op- 
tometry, Chicago. 

■'Attendance  at  3-D  movies  is  actually  of  thera- 
peutic value,  provided  the  pictures  do  not  exceed 
the  tolerance  of  visual  functions,"  he  told  400 
members  of  the  Central  Atlantic  Optometric  As- 
sembly at  the  Ritz  Carlton  Hotel. 

"Visual  performance  will  improve,  directly  or 
indirectly,  as  a  result  of  watching  these  new  films." 

"All  persons  who  fail  to  experience  the  three- 
dimensional  effects  ...  or  fail  to  enjoy  these 
movies,"  Dr.  Murroughs  advised,  "should  consult 
a  professional  eye  specialist.  Stereopsis  (two-eyed 
seeing)  is  one  visual  function  which  responds  to 
visual  training  when  it  is  found  to  be  subnormal." 

Dr.  Murroughs,  chairman  of  the  Orthoptics  and 
Vision  Training  Committee  of  the  American  Op- 
tometric Association,  described  how  the  depth 
effects  in  the  movies  are  accomplished.  "Study  of 
the  cultures  of  the  past,"  he  said,  "shows  that  seri- 
ous attempts  to  produce  depth  effects  are  at  least 
2500  years  old." 

Probably  the  oldest — and  certainly  the  strongest — 
cue  to  space  perception,  according  to  the  noted 
vision  expert,  is  "interposition,"  or  overlay  of  con- 
tours, where  nearer  objects  overlap  or  cut  off  parts 
of  more  distant  objects,  causing  the  latter  to  ap- 
pear farther  away.  Example:  the  big  hat  on  the 
lady  sitting  in  front  of  us  at  the  theater. 

Other  cues  to  three-dimensional  seeing.  Dr. 
Murroughs  continued,  are  those  of  size  changes 
with  distance;  light  intensity  and  shadows;  aerial, 
detail  and  linear  types  of  perspective;  color  and 
motion.  These  cues  are  essentially  monocular,  that 
is,  they  can  be  appreciated  by  using  one  eye. 

"A  different  cue,  found  only  in  two-eyed  vision," 
he  went  on,  "is  that  of  stereopsis.  In  this  case  the 
brain  elaborates  a  three-dimensional  perception  of 
an  object  or  scene  by  a  synthesis  of  two  slightly  dif- 
ferent images,  each  image  being  seen  by  one  eye." 

Our  world  of  space  appears  curved,  and  we 
"sense"  ourselves  in  the  center  of  this  world.  Dr. 
Murroughs  explained.  We  are  only  dimly  con- 
scious of  the  limiting  border  at  the  extreme  edges 
of  our  visual  field.  Cinerama,  Cinema-Scope  and 
other    giant,    curved-screen    systems,    attmept    to 


duplicate  this  sense  by  creating  an  illusion  of 
"center." 

Stereoscopic  films,  on  the  other  hand,  endeavor 
to  duplicate  our  two-eyed  vision  by  photographing 
the  same  scene  from  two  slightly  different  angles. 
The  audience,  wearing  polarized  glasses,  views  the 
double  picture.  Each  eye,  however,  sees  only  one 
of  the  pictures;  the  fusing  process  in  the  brain 
transforms  the  different  images  into  a  single  picture 
with  a  realistic  illusion  of  depth  and  solidity.  Since 
the  means  of  judging  distance  in  this  method  is  a 
binocular  cue,  the  one-eyed  person  cannot  experi- 
ence the  depth  effect. 

Dr.  Murroughs  stated  that  some  of  the  visual 
disturbances  which  may  cause  distress  when  watch- 
ing stereoscopic  films  are : 

1.  heterophorias :  the  vertical  and  horizontal 
balance  of  the  two  eyes ; 

2.  amblyopia:    subnormal  vision  in  one  eye ; 

3.  aniseikonia:  a  difference  in  the  size  or  shape 
of  the  images  inside  the  eyes; 

4.  anisometropia :  unequal  focus  in  the  two 
eyes; 

5.  accommodative  -  convergence  disturbances: 
lack  of  teamwork  in  focusing  and  converg- 
ing; and 

6.  inefficient  stereopsis:  the  inability  to  judge 
distances. 

"Certain  ocular  and  systemic  diseases  may  be 
identified  through  their  restriction  or  distortion  of 
the  visual  field,"  contended  Dr.  Murroughs.  "Cata- 
racts may  be  discovered  in  older  persons  who  will 
be  stimulated  to  institute  proper  care.  The  in- 
sidious disease  of  glaucoma,  which  causes  the  high- 
est percentage  of  blindness  in  persons  over  40  years 
of  age,  may  be  identified  as  a  result  of  failure  to 
enjoy  stereo  movies.  Early  control  of  this  condi- 
tion may  save  one  from  total  blindness.  Finally,  it 
is  conceivable  that  a  life  may  be  saved  through  the 
identification  of  a  lesion  (or  tumor)  in  the  central 
nervous  system,  manifesting  itself  as  a  derangement 
in  the  visual  field." 

Dr.  Murroughs  said :  "Viewing  3-D  movies  can- 
not be  harmful  for  the  eyes,  they  may  only  help 
uncover  defects  already  present.  Movies  in  depth 
promise  to  exert  a  great  influence  on  the  culture  of 
America,  in  terms  of  entertainment,  education  and 
improved  visual  performance." 

3-D  motion  pictures  are,  he  concluded,  "a  chal- 
lenge to  all  persons  engaged  in  the  field  of  vision." 
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FROM  THE  EDITOR 

On  behalf  of  the  staff  of  the  Scope,  I  would  like 
to  welcome  the  first  year  students  to  M.C.O.  and 
extend  a  sincere  hope  that  your  goals  be  attained. 

Undoubtedly,  you  have  been  subjected  to  many 
discussions  and  talks  and,  if  you  are  not  unlike  any 
other  entering  class,  you  should  be  a  bit  confused. 
You  probably  became  quickly  cognizant  that  there 
existed,  in  Optometry,  many  controversies  about 
which  you  knew  little  or  nothing.  You  should  also 
have  recognized  that  the  profession  of  Optometry 
faces  problems  that  are  unknown  to  or  have  been 
forgotten  by  the  other  "healing  professions." 

What  is  the  cause  for  this  situation?  Probably 
the  fact  that  Optometry  is,  relatively,  so  young  and 
yet  has  matured  so  quickly. 

It  will  become  quickly  obvious  to  you  that  the 
future  of  organized  Optometry  will  depend  upon 
your  leadership.  Prepare  yourself  well.  Optome- 
try's opponents  are  well  prepared. 

Never  forget  that  yours  is  a  service  profession 
and  that  you  will  not  be  doing  something  better  or 
worse  than  anyone  else  can  do.  You  will  be  pre- 
pared to  render  a  service  no  other  single  group 
can  provide — the  visual  care  of  the  members  of 
your  community ;  NOT  the  mere  correction  of  their 


optical  errors.  In  the  not-too-distant  future  you 
will  be  doctors.  Begin  to  think  and  act  like  one, 
now. 

This  adage  has  become  so  trite,  I  would  not  use 
it  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  it  has  never  been 
refuted  .  .  .  you  will  get  from  M.C.O.  and  Optome- 
try as  much  as  you  put  into  them.  So  give  gener- 
ously. 

You  are  wasting  your  time  if  you  don't. 
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/ENICC  AI^TICLE 

by  Paul  Sussman 


Welcome  back,  my  dear  colleagues.  This  is  your 
poor  man's  Walter  Winchel  once  again. 

In  following  with  our  past  custom,  the  "Nausea 
Playhouse"  brings  you  a  play  in  one  miserable  act. 
The  title  is  perhaps  appropriate, — "On  Top  of  Old 
Smoggy". 
Act  1,  Scene  1. 

It  is  a  cold  autumn  morning,  1953.  Our  expedi- 
tion is  approaching  the  peak  of  the  highest  moun- 
tain ^\•e  have  ever  dared  to  climb.  Here  we  stand, 
a  group  of  huddling  forms  in  white  coats,  appre- 
hensive of  the  danger  that  lies  ahead  of  us. 

Looking  down  into  the  valley,  far  below,  we 
have  memories  of  three  hard  years.  From  here, 
everything  appears  like  a  mist.  Down  below,  many 
years'  travel  away,  minute  figures  scurry  busily 
about,  in  a  world  of  their  own. 

An  old  woman  waves  to  us  from  the  depths  be- 
low. Her  voice  travels  up  to  us  in  an  eerie  echo, 
"Why  don't  you  send  me  a  post  card,  Mr.  Marko- 
witz?" 

L.  Marcus — My  feet  hurt. 

A  voice  from  above  cries, — "It's  the  eyeball  gentle- 
man, not  the  foot." 
BOLVIN — Get  out  of  here,  the  Eyeball  isn't  until 

December. 
GROSS — Let's  eat  lunch,  I'm  hungry. 
VOICE  FROM  ABOVE— That's  not  the  attitude 

gentleman.    This  is  it.    We  can't  wait  'til  ne.xt 

year. 
SID  GREEN— Yeah?    You  just  watch  those  Red 

Sox. 
VOICE — Now,  unfused  cross  cylinders,  tomorrow 

the  Red  Glass. 
DYDEK— Yeah,    where's    the    Red    Cross?      The 

hell  with  the  glass  cylinders,   I  need  some  hot 

cofTee  and  doughnuts. 
CABBIT — Come  on  fellows,  the  worse  part  of  it  is 

the  climb.     Just  don't  step  into  the  poison  i\'y. 

It's  a  helluva  thing.    Three  times! 
SUSSMAN    —  Which    one,    the   mother   or   the 

daughter? 
LOU  BABE — Are  you  sure  your  car  won't  make 

these  steps,  Meltz?     It's  a  tough  climb  on  foot. 
ECHO  FROM  VALLEY— I'm  awfully  sorry  Mr. 

Poglitch,  we  can't  take  care  of  your  feet  here. 
LEVINE — The  fog  is  awful  heavy  up  here. 
MELTZER — Wait  a  minute,  while  I  take  attend- 


ance. 
CABBIT — (patting   Meltzer  on   the  head)    Good 

lad.    Class  dismissed. 
MELTZER — I   dropped  my  pencil.     How  can  I 

take  attendance  now? 
CLINE — Meltzer,  did  you  swallow  a  yo  yo?   Then 

stop  bouncing  up  and  down  from  seat  to  seat. 
MELTZER — Your  seating  plan  is  no  good. 
CLINE— Where's  La  Chance? 
LA  CHANCE— Behind  the  pole. 
CLINE— Where's  Guertin? 
LA  CHANCE— In  the  waste  basket. 
CLINE — Where's  the  waste  basket? 
GUERTIN — La  Chance  is  sitting  on  it. 
MELTZER — Dr.  Cline,   can   I   change  my  waste 

bas  .  .  .  ,  I  mean  my  seat? 
CLINE — Meltzer,    stop    taking    notes    in    my    at- 
tendance book. 
A  knock  on  the  door  ends  this  bit.    Bump  de  dum 

bump.    Sgt.  Joe  Monday  enters. 
SGT.   MONDAY  —  Gentlemen,  I'm  looking  for 

Maxwell. 
MAX — Here  I  am. 

SGT.  MONDAY— We  got  you  on  a  903  sir. 
MAX— What's  that? 
SGT.   MONDAY  —  Pressing  the  patient's  pants 

while  he's  being  examined. — Unethical,  sir. 
MAX — You  mean  I  lose  my  license  to  learn  op- 
tometry? 
SGT.  MONDAY — No  sir,  we're  confiscating  your 

steam  iron. 
EIDUKS — Oh,  him  and  his  juris  prune  juice. 
SGT.  MONDAY— Prudence,  Prudence! 
MAX — Hey!     That's  a  cute  name.     I  was  getting 

sick  of  calling  you  Harry  anyway. 
SGT.  MONDAY— Gentlemen!    Let's  get  down  to 

the  facts  on  hand.     There  is  no  such  thing  as 

price. 
BERSTEIN — Clinic   jackets   are   75c   at   Howard 

Johnsons. 
GUIDA— I  wuz  robbed !    I  paid  $3.25. 
LEVINE — And  you  didn't  even  get  mustard  on 

yours. 
REYNOLDS— Hot  dog!    That's  a  good  one  Stan. 
LEVINE— Can  I  proctor.  Doctor? 
REYNOLDS — Let's  go  guys,  we're  coming  to  the 

end  of  the  trail. 
SHAPIRO— I  can't  follow  your  trail. 

Please  turn  to  page  twelve 
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OMEGA  EPSILON  PHI 


PI  OMICRON  SIGMA 


by  Arthur  Giroux 

The  annual  O.  E.  Phi  smoker  will  be  held,  this 
year,  at  the  Hotel  Lennox,  October  20th.  Besides 
the  regular  hordes  of  food,  refreshments,  and 
smokes,  Social  chairman  Ted  Kaknes  will  provide 
a  fine  selection  of  guest  speakers  as  well  as  a  dif- 
ferent, if  not  scintellating,  type  of  entertainment  to 
insure  another  successful  smoker. 

Although  we've  lost  Brother  Bagdoian  to  Uncle 
Sam,  we're  all  happy  to  welcome  Brother  Bill  His- 
sey,  back  after  a  year's  absence  due  to  illness.  Wel- 
come back  Bill !  !  ! 

Dan  cupid's  arrows  missed  both  Brothers,  Mc- 
Murdo  and  Pelletier,  but  scored  direct  hits  upon 
Brothers  Eastman  and  Fountain.  Congrats,  "men"! 

Congratulations  are  also  in  order  for  Brother 
Pete  Eudenbach  on  his  election  as  Veep  of  the 
Junior  Class,  filling  the  vacancy  left  by  Brother 
Henry  Farrell.  By  the  way,  don't  be  surprised  if 
Henry  returns  to  M.  C.  O.  in  a  few  years,  after 
acquiring  his  Civil  Service  pension  from  the  Post 
office! 

The  recipient  of  the  Joseph  J.  Scanlon  Me- 
morial Award,  presented  during  the  graduation 
exercises  last  June,  was  Richard  Sinclair.  The 
selection  was  made,  on  behalf  of  O.  E.  Phi,  by 
Dr.  Green,  Dr.  Hochstadt,  Dr.  Kaymens  and  Dr. 
Kuhn.  The  award,  incidentally,  is  given  annually 
by  O.  E.  Phi  to  that  member  of  the  graduating 
class  who  has  the  best  record  for  efficiency  in  the 
conduct  of  Clinical  work  in  Optometry. 

Both  Brother  Couch  and  I  really  enjoyed  the 
National  Conclave  of  the  Omega  Epsilon  Phi 
Fraternity,  which  was  held  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel  in  New  York  City,  September  13, 
1953. 

After  the  invocation,  given  by  the  National  Vice- 
President,  Dr.  Norbert  Kastner,  and  the  National 
Secretary's  Report,  by  Dr.  Sidney  Katz,  there  fol- 
lowed a  report  of  chapter  activities  and  problems 
as  told  by  each  chapter  delegate. 

Dr.  Morton  M.  Abrams,  President  of  Chicago 
College  of  Optometry,  gave  a  very  informative 
speech  on  the  ''Optometrist's  Role  in  Optometric 
Education,"  which  was  followed  by  National  Presi- 
dent Dr.  Melvin  Schrier's  speech  in  which  he 
included  fraternity  developments  and  progress 
during  the  year  as  well  as  future  plans  of  the 
National   Headquarters.    He  also  mentioned  that 

Please  turri  to  page  fourteen 


by  R.  G.  Wilson 

Will  you  be  there  along  with  the  other  hoboes? 
Where?  At  Pi  Omicron  Sigma's  famous  Poverty 
Party.  All  the  vagabonds,  ametropic  and  emme- 
tropic alike,  from  coast  to  coast  will  be  at  the 
Hotel  Brunswick,  Saturday,  November  21st  for  the 
festivities. 

This  is  only  the  first  of  many  affairs  planned  by 
P.O.S.  The  Eye  Ball,  Winter  Party,  Theater  Party, 
Banquet,  Valentine  Dance,  Bowling  Party,  Lec- 
tures, Educational  Films,  and  many  more  forms  of 
diversified  entertainment  are  offered  to  P.O.S.  and 
their  friends  during  the  course  of  the  year. 

Excuse  the  horrible  color  in  the  fraternity  room. 
Some  of  the  members  got  inebriated  and  splattered 
ink  on  the  wall.  As  a  result,  the  whole  room  had 
to  be  painted  a  hideous  blue  to  cover  up  the  stains. 
Art  Isenberg  and  Marsh  Cohen  claim  the  purpose 
of  the  color  was  to  reduce  eye  fatigue.  A  likely 
storxi 

The  sophomores  got  even  with  Izzy  Sol  by  re- 
electing him  class  president.  He  was  already  called 
upon  to  make  an  important  decision  in  anatomy 
and  fumbled  it  nicely. 

Everyone  has  noticed  by  now  that  the  winner 
and  the  two  runners-up  for  the  Theodore  F.  Klein 
Memorial  Award  are  P.O.S.  members.  Al  Roy,  a 
pledge,  won  the  coveted  award,  while  Marsh 
Cohen  and  Mel  Golden  finished  second  and  third 
respectively.   Congratulations,  fellows. 

The  new  lights  installed  in  the  fraternity  room 
by  electrician  Lee  Gellerman  are  really  conducive 
to  studying.  The  room  now  echoes  with  the  hum 
of  busy  minds  during  lunch  hour. 

If  anybody  wants  to  get  fixed  up  with  a  living 
doll,  just  see  Al  Mastrobuono.  Bill  Fehrnstrom 
told  me  how  all  the  girls  flock  around  Al  at  the 
"Y"  dances. 

Frat   members    of    last  year's    graduating   class 
made  a  fine  showing  in  the  state  boards.    The  fol- 
lowing is  what  some  are  doing : 
Manny  Glasser — Practicing  in  Maryand,  recently 

married. 

Simon  Bagdigian — Practicing  in  Billerica. 
Marty  Meltzer — Practicing  in  New  Jersey. 
Saul  Purcell — Completing   graduate    work    at   the 
clinic. 

Mel   Slotnick — Completing  graduate  work  at   the 
clinic  before  being  commissioned  in  the  army. 
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/CPH€Ai€CE  ARTICLE 

by  Justin  Laforet 


Tanned  and  temporarily  well-heeled  '56  ers  re- 
turned to  MCO  last  month  to  resume  pursuit  of 
that  distant  degree.  Joel  Spiegler,  who  has  pictures 
to  prove  he  was  shaven  at  the  time,  was  married 
August  30th  in  The  Bronx,  N.  Y.,  to  Laura  June 
Ginsberg,  of  that  city.  Joel  is  a  prominent  member 
of  the  Copley  Square  Chowder  and  Marching 
Society,  POS,  and  the  Anti-Gillette  League. 

Izzy  Sol,  incumbent  President  of  the  Class,  has 
remo\ed  to  a  Dartmouth  St.  rest  home,  over- 
looking beautiful  Boston  &  Albany.  Mr.  Sol's 
landlord,  irked  by  the  railroad's  continuous  noise, 
imported  Mr.  Sol  to  retaliate  in  kind  against  the 
railroad. 

Se^•eral  new  and  even  more  horrible  faces  have 
been  added  to  '56,  their  possessors  answering  re- 
specti\ely  to  the  names  of  Glucksman,  Inclima, 
Lux,  and  Milot  (when  they  can  hear  them  called) . 

Bob  Wilson  and  Mel  Golden,  returned  from 
selling  frozen  goodies  to  unsuspecting  children,  are 


back  in  fine  shape.  Another  month,  I'd  say, 
and  they'll  no  longer  answer,  "We  got  chocolate 
covereds,  pushups,  sandwiches,  and  fudgicles"  to 
every  question.  One  more  summertime  casualty 
expects  a  train  every  time  the  class  bell  rings.  .  .  . 

Congratulations  are  in  order  for  Al  Roy,  top 
dog  in  last  year's  grades,  and  to  Mel  Golden  and 
Marsh  Cohen,  who  also  achieved  excellent  scores. 

In  the  race  for  class  office,  I.  Sol  and  Al  Roy 
wield  the  gavel  and  balance  the  budget,  respec- 
tively, as  they  did  so  capably  in  '52,  and  Myron 
Lux  is  the  V.  P.  '"Silent  Al"  Schwartzberg  may 
have  met  his  match,  we  fear,  in  the  new  veep, 
who  can  also  talk  all  the  way  from  Boston  to  New 
York. 

Inclima,  unimpressed  by  pens  that  merely  write 
under  water,  recently  devised  a  new  test  for  his. 
It  was  a  failure,  however,  and  the  Boston  Sewer 
Dept.  has  been  alerted  to  watch  for  a  Parker  51. 
The  coat  pocket  is  much  safer,  Al.  .   .  . 


SENIOR  —  Continued 

REYNOLDS — Hey,  where  is  everybody  this  term? 

LEVINE — They're  taking  the   course  at  Georgia 

Tech. 
REYNOLDS— Ha.  Ha.  Stan,  yer  pulling  my  leg. 
VOICE    FROM    ABOVE— The    eye,    gentlemen, 

not  the  leg ! 
SHAPIRO — Who  can  tell  the  difference  here? 
VOICE  FROM  ABOVE— Gentlemen,  let's  call  a 

spade  a  spade. 
H.  MARCUS— Three  of  hearts. 
D.  MARCUS — Why  don't  you  learn  to  bid,  you 

dope? 
MARKOWITZ— C'mon,  let's  get  this  over  with. 

The  cops  are  towing  my  car  away. 
VOICE    FROM    ABOVE— I'll    see    you    in    the 

library,  now  that  I've  given  you  food  for  thought. 
GROSS— Food?    We  eat  at  last. 
CURTAIN. 

This  piece  de  resistance  was  taken  from  the 
files  of  my  tool  kit.  The  names  were  not  changed 
in  order  to  expose  the  guilty.  Any  similarity  to 
persons  living — well,  that's  life  for  you. 


WILSON  &  HALFORD 
OPTICAL  COMPANY 

387  Washington  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 

Univis  CONTINUOUS  VISION 
Lenses  will  give  your  presbyopic 
patients  natural  seeing  habits  and 
clear,  comfortable  vision  in  all  dis- 
tance ranges.  Wearer  satisfaction 
is  guaranteed.  We  are  authorized 
to  replace  any  CVs  which  are  not 
satisfactory  with  Univis  "D"  bi- 
focals, ground  to  prescription  at  no 
extra  charge.  Our  laboratory  will 
fill  your  CV  prescriptions  to  your 
patients'  satisfaction  and  yours. 
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rCE/HAiAN  ARTICLE 

by  Ray  and  Virginia  Mastrobuono 


On  September  21,  twenty-five  freshmen  reg- 
istered at  M.C.O.  Present  for  the  first  time  in  two 
years  was  the  college's  only  female  student,  Miss 
Virginia  Mastrobuono.  Students  were  present 
from  various  states  such  as  New  Hampshire,  Mass- 
achusetts, Maine,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  New 
York,  and  Texas.  During  the  first  week  the  stu- 
dents were  introduced  to  the  professors  of  their 
courses.  All  incoming  students  were  greeted  by 
representatives  of  both  fraternities.  They  were  in- 
vited to  visit  the  fraternity  rooms  during  the  day. 
All  freshmen  were  also  invited  to  meetings  and 
Smokers  of  both  F.O.S.  and  O.E.  Phi.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second  week  freshmen  elections  were 
held.  The  officers  elected  were:  John  Good, 
President;  Don  Copeland,  Vice  President;  Virginia 
Mastrobuono,  Secretary;  and  Marty  Baer,  Treas- 
ure. The  election  was  done  in  a  record  time  of 
seven  and  one-half  minutes.  The  class  also  elected 
two  representatives  to  the  Student  council,  Robert 
Shulman  for  one  year  and  Louis  Legies  for  two 
years.  A  meeting  of  the  class  was  held  and  it  was 
decided  that  each  class  member  would  pay  dues  of 
fifty  cents  per  month.  Many  of  our  fellow  class- 
mates have  become  interested  in  extra-curricular 
activities  such  as  basketball,  the  Camera  Club,  and 
fraternities.  Many  of  them  have  taken  responsible 
positions  on  the  "Scope." 

We  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
all  those  who  had  a  part  in  making  our  first  few 


weeks  here  at  M.C.O.  so  pleasant. 
Idle  Chatter 

Who  was  the  guy  that  brought  his  car  to  school, 
then  absent  minded  took  the  subway  home?  .  .  . 
What  about  that  Mr.  Afentakes?  .  .  .  Jerry  Mal- 
davir  seems  to  be  operating  a  profitable  business  on 
the  side,  selling  film.  .  .  .  Freshmen  certainly  get  a 
kick  out  of  the  M.C.O.  Secretary  (not  bad!)  .  .  . 
We  hear  that  Mark  Huffman,  has  announced  his 
engagement  to  Carmela  Second  Damiano  (gradu- 
ate of  M.C.O.) ....  There  seems  to  be  a  confusion 
between  E.  F.  and  E.  W.  Richard.  .  .  .  (It's  Good 
It's  a  Winner)  .  .  .  Let's  get  into  the  round  house 
they  can't  corner  us  there. 

Where  did  you  say  the  medussa  comes  from 
Copeland?  ?  .  .  .  Remember  when  buying  a  sponge, 
find  out  whether  it  is  ducous  or  mones  ...  It 
makes  a  difference,  .  .  .  Where  does  Bob  Shullman 
disappear  after  class?  .  .  .  Could  it  be  B.  U.,  Bob? 
A  Quickie 

And  it's  only  money. 
It's  a  funny  world.    If  a  man  gets  money,  he's  a 
grafter.    If  he  keeps  it  he's  a  capitalist.    If  he 
spends  it,  he's  a  playboy. 
If  he  doesn't  get  it,  he's  a  ne'er  do-well 
If  he  doesn't  try  to  get  it,  he  lacks  ambition 
If  he  gets  it  without  working  he's  a  parasite 
And  if  he  accumulates  it  after  a  leftime  of  hard 
work,  he's  a  sucker. 

■ — Ella  Bershay 
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O.  E.  P.  —  Continued 

Omega  Epsilon   Phi  was  the  fastest-growing  Op- 

tometric  Fraternity  in  the  U.  S.,  and  that  it  was 

the   largest    Optometric   Fraternity   in   the   world. 

Facts  and  figures  were  presented  by  both  he  and 

Dr.   Katz,   in  support  of  this  statement. 

Dr.  Abraham  L.  Graubart,  National  Historian, 
recapitulated  the  history  of  the  fraternity  from  the 
founding  of  Alpha  Chapter  at  Columbia  U.,  in 
1919,  to  that  of  Kappa  Chapter  at  the  U.  of  Calif., 
in  1949.  He  went  on  to  explain  that  the  founders 
of  the  fraternity,  Dr.  Alexander  J.  Broder,  Dr. 
Graubart  and  Dr.  Daniel  D.  Weiss,  who  also  at- 
tended the  conclave,  founded  the  fraternity  be- 
cause they  realized  the  need  for  an  organization 
which  would  transcend  the  bounds  of  race,  color 
and  creed. 

After  a  general  discussion  of  chapter  affairs.  Dr. 
Louis  F.  Raymond,  O.D.,  M.D.,  read  a  paper  on 
"Glaucoma,"  which  was  accompanied  by  a  movie 
on  the  subject,  as  well  as  by  one  of  Dr.  Raymond's 
patients  who  had  recently  been  operated  upon  for 
that  condition. 

The  National  Past  Presidents  were  honored 
during  the  evening  banquet  at  which  time  each 
were  presented  scrolls  distinguishing  their  past 
fraternity  achievements. 


We  were  happy  to  learn  that  O.  E.  Phi  would 
soon  be  in  the  position  to  offer  its  Brothers  a  new 
insurance  program,  a  new  finance  and  retirement 
plan.  Senatorial  assistance  in  obtaining  Service 
Commissions,  and  a  full  scale  Optometric  Research 
Program. 

We  left  New  York  with  the  same  feeling  of 
comradeship  and  brotherhood  which  had  pre- 
vailed during  the  Conclave.  We  were  honored  to 
meet  Dr.  A.  A.  Busada,  a  1916  M.  C.  O.  and 
Zeta  Chapter  graduate,  and  proud  of  having  made 
new  friends  with  Brothers  from  all  other  chapters. 


DOWN  THE  DRAIN  —  Continued 
wrong  kind  of  eye  care,  all  the  while  believing  that 
fees  for  professional  service  are  "out  of  sight"  \yhcn 
glasses  can  be  picked  up  from  the  store  counters  for 
"reading  purposes." 

When  such  people  as  newspaper  reporters  will 
pass  up  professional  care  in  favor  of  a  simple  pair 
of  ready-made  glasses  for  reading,  we  can  under- 
stand the  need  for  constructive  action  on  the  pro- 
fessional front. 
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BAUSCH    &    LOMB 


NORTHEASTERN    DIVISION 
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B&L  m^/4^ 

the  most  imitated  frame 
in  America — in  style  only! 


At  first  glance,  many  frames  look  like 
B&L  Balrim.  But  closer  comparison 
quickly  reveals  important  differences. 
Of  all  the  zyl-metal  combinations 
on  the  market,  Balrim  excels — in  design, 
in  quality  of  materials  and  in  every 
minute  detail  of  workmanship. 
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SILHOUETTES 

by  Arthur  Giroux 


Dr.   Frank   Kozol 

Upon  graduation  from  Dorchester  High  School 
for  Boys  in  1942,  Dr.  Kozol  entered  the  Massachu- 
setts College  of  Optometry  under  the  war-time 
accelerated  program.  At  the  end  of  his  freshman 
year,  in  May  1943,  he  was  drafted  into  the  U.  S. 
Army  with  so  many  other  young  college  men  dur- 
ing this  period. 

Dr.  Kozol  refused  offers  for  other  types  of  ad- 
vanced training  in  the  Army,  in  favor  of  the  Med- 
ical and  Surgical  Technician's  School,  because  he 
believed  that  he  could  better  prepare  himself  for 
his  Optometric  future  if  associated  with  the  Med- 
ical Department.  Twenty-five  of  his  thirty-one 
months  stay  in  the  service  were  spent  overseas. 
Stationed  in  Scotland,  Northern  Ireland,  and  Eng- 
land, he  later  saw  active  service  in  France  and 
Germany  after  the  Normandy  Invasion.  Attached 
to  the  385th  Military  Police  Battalion  on  the  Con- 
tinent, he  also  for  a  short  period  of  time  worked 
with  a  Counter  Intelligence  unit. 

During  part  of  his  stay  in  Germany  he  was  as- 
signed to  surveying  the  soldiers  in  his  unit  with  a 
Dental  Officer,  to  determine  the  prevalence  of 
Vincent's  disease.  This  helped  augment  the  al- 
ready ample  supply  of  technical  and  medical  in- 
formation acquired  during  his  stay  in  the  service. 
During  the  major  part  of  the  time  spent  in  Europe, 
he  acquired  an  abundance  of  useful  information 
concerning  first  aid  and  the  treatment  of  the  sick 
and     wounded,     while     assisting     the     Battalion 


Surgeon. 

Shortly  after  his  discharge  in  1946,  he  entered 
his  sophomore  year  at  the  College.  A  member  of 
the  SCOPE  Advertising  Staff,  he  was  also  Social 
Chairman  of  the  Pi  Omicron  Sigma  Fraternity. 
He  became  deeply  interested  in  the  various  re- 
search potentialities  in  the  field  of  Optometry, 
while  in  College,  and  after  he  graduated  Cum 
Laude  in  1948,  he  determined  to  follow  through 
with  these  projects. 

After  being  associated  with  an  Optometrist  for 
a  short  time,  he  opened  his  own  office  in  Boston. 
During  his  first  year  in  practice,  he  was  invited  to 
refract  patients  at  the  Eye  Clinic  of  the  Beth  Israel 
Hospital.  In  1951  he  was  appointed  to  the  faculty 
as  Initructor  of  Mechanical  Optics  at  the  College. 

Dr.  Kozol  has  been  associated  with  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  of 
Optometrists  having  helped  to  formulate  plans  for 
the  Civil  Defense  participation  by  Optometrists  in 
the  Commonwealth.  He  is  a  past  Civil  Defense 
Deputy  District  Coordinator  and  has  also  done 
local  public  relations  work  for  the  group. 

A  Past  2nd  Vice  President  of  the  College's 
Alumni  Association,  he  is  now  serving  his  second 
term  as  treasurer  of  this  active  group. 

Dr.  Kozol  has  written  a  series  of  articles  on  the 
"Adjustment  of  Rimless  Mountings",  currently  be- 
ing published  by  the  Optical  Journal  and  Review 
of  Optometry.  These  articles  were  prepared  prima- 
rily for  the  students  at  the  college  by  serving  as  an 
adjunct  to  the  courses  given  on  Adjusting  in  the 
Ophthalmic  and  Mechanical  Optics  courses.  He 
is  currently  working  on  another  series  of  articles  on 
"The  Adjustment  of  Zyl-Metal  Combination 
Frames." 

He  is  planning  to  formulate  a  Night  Driving  Re- 
search Project  at  the  college  to  be  worked  out  with 
the  help  and  cooperation  of  the  students  and 
faculty  as  well  as  with  help  from  the  faculties  of 
some  other  colleges.  The  Navy  Research  Labora- 
tory as  well  as  several  University  Research  Groups 
have  already  signified  their  interest  in  this  im- 
portant project  and  have  volunteered  both  help 
and  information. 

Wishing  to  supplement  his  knowledge  in  Op- 
tometry, Dr.  Kozol  has  completed  graduate  work 
in  Advanced  Psychology  at  Harvard  University,  as 
well  as  several  post-graduate  courses  here  at  the 
college. 

Please  turn  to  page  sixteen 
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VISUAL  PROGRESS  —  Continued 
his   reading   matter   only   slightly   closer   than  the 
customary  distance.  The  greater  the  magnification, 
the  nearer  the  material  must  be  held  to  the  eye. 

Any  competent  practitioner  should  be  able  to 
handle  these  cases  and  adjust  the  aids  to  the 
patient.  This,  however,  only  involves  a  basic 
knowledge  of  the  optical  problems  involved.  There 
is  a  psychological  aspect  to  rehabilitating  partially 
blind  people  which  has  no  corollary  in  any  other 
branch  of  ocular  procedures.  Such  points  involved 
would  be  whether  the  telescope  or  microscope  is 
practical  for  a  given  patient;  the  determination  of 
whether  the  patient  has  been  visually  handicapped 
long  enough  to  understand  that  he  must  put  up 
with  conditions  that  never  prevailed  throughout 
a  lifetime  of  good  vision;  et  al.  In  all,  it  boils  down 
to  an  ability  to  explain  to  the  patient  to  what 
length  he  must  go  to  be  rehabilitated  in  what 
limitations  he  must  tolerate  to  benefit  by  the  ad- 
vantages of  subnormal  vision  aids. 

By  promiscuously  prescribing  any  special  magni- 
fying visual  aid  on  the  basis  of  its  optical  ad- 
vantage alone,  one  can  perform  a  grave  injustice 
to  the  partially  blind  public.  With  the  proper 
instruction  and  guidance,  about  50^/c  of  our  sub- 
normal vision  populace  may  receive  genuine  visual 
rehabilitation. 


SILHOUETTES  —  Continued 

Dr.  Kozol's  love  for  photography,  oil  painting, 
and  music  is  exceeded  only  by  his  interest  in  teach- 
ing at  the  College.  He  believes  that  the  sincerity, 
integrity,  and  character  of  the  students  make  his 
eflforts  well  worth  while.  The  friendly  atmo3phere 
present  in  his  classes  reflect  his  serious  desire  to 
help  anyone  seeking  his  advice.  His  amiable  disposi- 
tion has  won  for  him  the  respect  of  all  his  students. 

WANT  TO  PRACTICE  OPTOMETRY? 

by  David  Marcus 
MONTANA: 

Requirements — Montana  requires  that  you  have 
graduated  from  a  school  covering  8  semesters  or  4 
years  of  attendance.  A  minimum  of  21  years  is 
required. 

Reciprocity  is  allowed  but  only  at  the  discretion 
of  board  if  the  applicant  has  practiced  in  a  state 
granting  reciprocity  for  a  period  of  at  least  6  years. 

Ethics — It  is  forbidden  by  law  to  advertise  at  a 
price  or  free  of  charge  etc.  No  one  is  permitted  to 
make  mechanical  adjustments  or  take  measure- 
ments with  regard  to  fitting  of  lenses  unless  he  is 
an  Optometrist. 

Opportunities — Montana  has  a  population  of 
600,000  people,  and  according  to  statistics  there  is 
much  room  for  Optometrists. 


Happy  the  Patient 


.  .  .  whose  eye  care  has  included 
careful  regard  to  style  as  well  as 
Visual  Correction.  This  lady  is 
able  to  change  her  glasses  as  she 
changes  her  clothes  to  match  the 
occasion  because  of  her  Optical 
Wardrobe. 


SHURON  OPTSCAL  COMPANY,  INC. 

Established  in  186Jf 
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